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THE     PRESENT     POSITION 

AND 

FUTURE    PROSPECTS 

OF 

®(jc  (granir  tank  |lailfoag  Cjompng  of  (taata. 


Various  causes  have  recently  brought  this  important  under- 
taking prominently  before  the  public.  The  depressed  state  of 
the  share  and  debenture  capital,  and  the  inability  of  the  Company 
to  provide  for  the  interest  due  upon  a  portion  of  their  bonds, 
have  caused  a  host  of  letters  and  leading  articles  to  appear  in 
the  public  press,  some  of  them  displaying  an  amount  of  political, 
geographical,  nautical,  and  commercial  ignorance  of  British 
North  America,  which  is  quite  distracting.  Answers  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  many  of  them  ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
absurd  statements  and  propositions  ought  not  to  go  forth  to 
the  public  unanswered.  One  writer  thinks  that  conclusions 
drawn  by  individuals  having  proved  fallacious,  is  a  reason  why 
the  Canadian  Government  ought  to  give  a  guarantee;  another 
describes  Portland  as  in  Canada ;  another,  to  use  a  simile, 
would  subsidize  a  line  of  mail  steamers  between  St.  Katheriue's 
Docks  and  Antwerp,  but  not  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  another 
complains  of  the  management,  because  they  will  not  give  the 
United  States  Railways  what  in  justice  they  have  no  right  to 
ask  for,  and  which  they  can  only  otherwise  obtain  by  ruining 
themselves. 

The  sooner  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  the 
Canadian  Government  is  dispelled  the  better  ;  the  proposition  is 
utterly  impracticable  ;  and  the  sooner  the  competing  lines  in 
the  United  States  confine  themselves  to  their  natural  and 
legitimate  boundaries,  the  less  fear  there  will  be  of  their  falling 
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into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
more  hope  there  will  be  of  those  that  are  already  in  getting  out. 

The  limited  connection  already  existing  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  railways  of  that  province,  have  not  been 
found  to  give  satisfaction.  It  has  for  years  been  the  bane  of 
Canadian  politics,  not  that  there  was  any  truth  in  ministers 
becoming  suddenly  rich,  but  the  patronage  which  it  placed  in 
their  hands  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  political  opponents,  and 
as  some  of  those  opponents  had  a  paper  of  their  own,  the  most 
ridiculous  charges  have  been  heralded  forth  with  a  pertinacity 
which  became  contagious,  and  wTas  caught  up  and  repeated  even 
by  a  portion  of  the  press  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last 
annual  message,  recommending  the  completion  of  railway  com- 
munication to  the  Pacific,  said,  "  I  repeat  the  opinion  contained 
"  in  my  last  annual  message,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for 
"  the  government  to  undertake  this  great  work  by  agents  of  its 
"  own  appointment  and  under  its  direct  and  exclusive  control. 
"  This  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  to  a 
"  dangerous  extent,  and  would  foster  a  system  of  jobbery  and 
"  corruption  which  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
"  officers  could  prevent.  The  construction  of  this  road  ought 
"  therefore  to  be  entrusted  to  incorporated  companies  or 
14  agencies,  who  would  exercise  that  active  and  vigilant  super- 
"  vision  over  it  which  can  be  inspired  alone  by  a  sense  of 
44  corporate  and  individual  interest." 

The  same  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  Canada  and 
the  other  British  North  American  provinces.  A  remedy  for  the 
present  position  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere,  and  by  other  means.  To  know  the  disease  is  half  the 
cure :  we  will  endeavour  to  point  it  out  and  the  remedy  will  at 
once  become  apparent. 

British  North  America,  within  the  influence  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  contains  about  500,000  square  miles,  with 
natural  advantages  and  resources  sufficient  to  make  up  an 
empire  equal  to  Russia.  It  is  capable  of  giving  agricultural 
employment   to,  and   sustaining  a  population  equal  to  that  of 


the  half  of  Europe.  Its  internal  navigation  is  unparalleled  in 
the  world.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  commencing  at  River 
du  Loup,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  110  miles  below  Quebec, 
runs  for  nearly  1,000  miles  through  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Canada  to  Sarnia,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron.  It  passes  on  its 
way  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Richmond,  Montreal,  Brockville, 
Kingston,  Cobourg,  Toronto,  Stratford,  and  London.  It 
embraces  within  its  area  a  local  population  of  upwards  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  But  for  upwards  of  five  months 
in  the  year  its  terminus  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by 
ice,  and  Canada  becomes  hermetically  sealed,  so  far  as  railway 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  is  concerned,  except  by  diverging 
into  the  United  States.  Over  200  miles  of  its  western  section  it 
runs  parallel  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  the  latter 
line  diverging  into  the  United  States  at  Niagara  Bridge.  It  is 
crossed  obliquely  by  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron,  running 
direct  into  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
six  railways,  running  from  the  Canadian  frontier,  intercepting 
the  traffic  above  the  Portland  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
running  to  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  A  great  portion  of  the  freight  of  Canada  and  the 
Western  States  therefore  finds  its  exit  or  entrance  at  Niagara 
Bridge,  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbour,  Ogdensburg,  and  Montreal. 
The  through  freight  of  Canada  and  the  Western  States  is  divided 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  those  lines  diverging 
from  it  and  passing  through  the  United  States ;  and  it  therefore 
becomes  essential  for  the  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk  that  its 
Atlantic  terminus  should  possess  some  manifest  advantages  over 
those  of  its  competitors.  River  du  Loup  or  Quebec  are  out  of 
the  question  for  six  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  closing  of 
the  navigation  ;  and  therefore  at  present  its  only  alternative  is 
Portland.  Portland  is  not  (all  things  considered)  on  a  par  with 
Boston  ;  and  there  is  this  great  disadvantage — it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  a  foreign  port  to  Canada  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  ;  whilst  Boston  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  are  home  ports  to  the  railways  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States. 


St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  is  a  better  freight  port  than 
Portland.  It  is  in  British  territory,  and  nearer  to  Europe  than 
an^r  port  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  as  Portland.  St.  John  has  a  great  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  described  by  The  Times 
Correspondent  as  "  The  Liverpool  of  our  North  American  Pro- 
"  vinces,  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  of  all  our  colonies  out 
"  here."  It  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  more  extensive 
than  the  Hudson,  and  running  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  in  America.  It  has  railway  communication  with 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Shediac,  opposite  Prince  Edward's 
Island.  From  the  Grand  Trunk  terminus  at  River  du  Loup 
to  the  St.  John  and  Shediac  line,  is  about  260  miles ;  and 
from  Shediac  to  Truro,  to  connect  with  the  railway  already 
made  from  there  to  Halifax,  is  90  miles.  The  harbour  of 
Halifax  is  unequalled  on  the  Continent  of  America,  and  600 
miles  nearer  to  England  (and  to  Europe)  than  New  York,  and 
400  miles  nearer  than  any  port  in  the  United  States.  Take  a 
map  of  the  world,  and  look  at"  it,  and  you  will  see  Nature  formed 
it  for  the  great  landing-stage  of  North  America.  It  is  the  North 
American  and  West  India  naval  station ;  it  is  the  British  and 
North  American  mail-packet  station  ;  and  it  is  on  the  expiration 
of  the  West  India  mail  contract,  in  1863,  "to  become  the  mail- 
packet  station  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
It  has  a  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies  of  £.1,000,000  ster- 
ling annually.  Its  harbours — for  it  has  two — will  hold  the  whole 
of  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  and  America.  The  coal  area  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
the  coal  area  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Its  iron  ore  is  rich  in 
quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity.  The  ports  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  internal  resources  of  those  two 
countries,  will  soon  become  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  what 
Wales  is  to  the  Great  Western  and  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  are  to  the  North  Western  and  Great  Northern 
Railways  of  England — they  will  supply  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way with  bach  freights  after  bringing  down  to  those  ports  the 
produce   of  the  West.     They  will  give  to  the   Grand   Trunk 


Railway  the  carriage  of  all  the  passengers,  mails,  and  valuable 
merchandise,  between  Europe  and  Canada  and  the  Western 
States,  and  also  all  the  East  India  and  West  India  produce 
consumed  there.  The  whole  of  the  Cunard  steamers  are 
bound  by  their  contract  to  call  at  Halifax.  By  landing 
there,  passengers  and  mails  would  reach  the  whole  of  Canada 
and  the  Western  States  m  two  days'  shorter  time  than  by 
the  United  States.  It  would  give  Canada  a  semi-weekly  mail 
service  to  Europe,  and  a  weekly  service  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Pacific.  Halifax  and  St.  John  would  therefore  confer  advan- 
tages on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  far  surpassing  any  of  the 
lines  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  leave  it  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  main  through  traffic  by  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

On  the  establishment  of  transatlantic  steam  communication 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  in  1838,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  North- 
American  provinces,  the  next  great  work  which  the  Government 
of  that  day  thought  it  desirable  to  accomplish,  was  the  opening 
up  of  a  communication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  Lord 
Durham,  in  his  celebrated  Report  on  British  North  America, 
said,  "  In  a  despatch,  which  arrived  in  Canada  after  my  depar- 
"  ture,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  of  the  determination 
"  of  your  Majesty's  Government  to  establish  steam  communi- 
u  cation  between  Great  Britain  and  Halifax,  and  instructed  me 
11  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  road  between  that 
"  port  and  Quebec.  It  would  indeed  have  given  me  sincere 
"  satisfaction,  had  I  remained  in  the  province,  to  promote,  by 
"  any  means  in  my  power,  so  highly  desirable  an  object.  *  *  *  * 
"  The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  communication  between 
"  Halifax  and  Quebec  would,  in  fact,  produce  relations  between 
"  these  provinces  that  would  render  a  general  union  absolutely 
"  necessary.  Several  surveys  have  proved  that  a  railway  would 
"  be  perfectly  practicable  the  whole  way.  *  *  *  If  this 
"  opinion  be  correct,  the  formation  of  a  railroad  from  Halifax 
"  to  Quebec  would  entirely  avoid  some  of  the  leading  charac- 
"  tcristics  of  the  Canadas.     Instead  of  being  shut  out  from  all 
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"  direct  intercourse  with  England  during  half  the  year,  they 
"  would  possess  a  far  more  certain  and  speedy  communication 
"  throughout  the  winter  than  they  now  possess  in  summer.  The 
11  passage  from  Ireland  to  Quebec  would  be  a  matter  of  ten  or 
"  twelve  days;  and  Halifax  would  be  the  great  port  by  which  a 
"  large  portion  of  the  trade  and  all  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
"  to  the  whole  of  British  North  America  would  be  carried  on." 

At  that  time  to  have  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  through 
Canada  without  first  securing  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec,  would  have  been  considered  the  height  of 
madness,  therefore  all  the  energies  both  of  the  home  and  colonial 
Governments  were  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
they  considered  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  introduction  of  the 
railway  system  into  British  North  America.     Sir  Robert  Peels 
administration,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  organized  a  survey  for  the 
railway ;  that  survey  was  completed  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  report  was  so  favourable  that  the 
Imperial  Government  pledged  themselves  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America,  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  that  a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  necessary  to  construct  the  line  should  be  given,  or  that 
the  money  should  be  advanced  from  the  British  Treasury  on  the 
condition  that  Canada  took  upon  herself  certain  military  expenses 
theretofore  borne  by  the  home  Government,  and  the  assurance 
from    Canada   that   she  would  construct  a   line   from    Quebec 
through  Montreal  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron ;  before  arrange- 
ments could  be  completed  the  ministry  went  out  of  office,  and 
negociations  had  to  be  renewed  with  Lord  Derby's  government, 
which  succeeded  ;  delegates  came  to  this  country  with  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the  pledges  given  by 
their  predecessors,  but  unfortunately  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
delegate  from  Canada  (Mr.  Hinckes)  and  Sir  John  Packington, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  negociations  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt   termination.     Sir   John  went   down   to   the    House  of 
Commons  and  offered  an  explanation,  and  the  delegates  went 
home  disgusted  at   the  treatment  they  had   received.     Canada 
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however  considered  that  she  could  not  stand  still,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  was  propounded. 
With  regard  to  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  line,  Canada  hoped  that 
wiser  counsels  would  prevail,  or  that  a  change  in  the  Imperial 
Government  would  take  place,  and  with  that  view  110  miles  of 
the  Halifax  line  below  Quebec  formed  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
undertaking,  and  in  the  mean  time  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  was 
provided  for  through  the  United  States  to  Portland,  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  leasing  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railway. 

In  1853  the  Prospectus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
was  issued  in  London ;  it  set  out  with  an  estimated  capital  of 
£.9,500,000,  and  the  following  estimate  of  the  probable  annual 

revenue : — 

£. 
567  miles  on  Western  Section,  estimated 

at  £.30  per  mile  per  week,        .         .        884,520 
545  miles  on  Eastern  Section,  estimated 
at  £.21  per  mile  per  week,  until  con- 
nected with  the  New  Brunswick  Road 
to  Halifax, 595,140 


£.1,479,660 
Deduct  Working  Expenses,  40  per  cent.        591,864 


£.887,796 


This  Account  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 
Nett  Local  Traffic,  .         .   £.462,500 

Through  Passenger  do.    .         .       125,000 
Through  Goods  do.  .         .       300,000 


£.887,000 

As  the  data  upon  which  they  estimated  their  local  traffic  they 
took  the  population  of  the  districts  actually  passed  through, 
amounting  to  720,000,  at  12s.  Qd.  per  head.  And  in  their 
estimate  of  through  traffic  they  used  the  following  arguments 
amongst  others  :— "  At  Portland  it  connects  with  the  system  of 
'  railways    reaching   eastward   towards   the   province   of    New 
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Brunswick,  and  hereafter  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  *  * 
From  Richmond  it  runs  eastwards  to  Quebec  and  Trois 
Pistoles  (River  du  Loup)  253  miles,  giving  direct  access  to  the 
great  shipping  port  of  Canada  in  summer,  and  hereafter  by 
rail  to  the  Atlantic  at  Halifax  by  Trois  Pistoles  and  Miramichi, 
forming  the  only  route  to  the  great  fisheries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  eastern  timber,  coal  and  mineral  districts 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
it  will  be  therefore  seen  commencing  at  the  debouchere  of  the 
three  largest  lakes  in  the  world,  pours  the  accumulating  traffic 
in  one  unbroken  line  throughout  the  entire  length  of  Canada 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  on  which  it 
rests  at  the  North,  while  on  the  South  it  reaches  the  mag- 
nificent harbours  of  Portland  and  St.  John's  on  the  open 
ocean, — the  whole  future  traffic  between  the  Western  regions 
and  the  East,  including  Lower  Canada,  parts  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
Maine,  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  must  therefore  pass  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

"  Not  the  least  important  branch  of  traffic  will  arise  from  the 
ocean  steamers  communicating  with  England,  making  Portland, 
and  hereafter  Halifax,  the  port  of  embarcation  as  the  nearest 
and  most  accessible  on  the  continent  of  America. 
"  A  further  and  important  consideration  in  connection  with 
Portland,  St.  John's,  and  Halifax,  is  that  the  navigation  being 
never  closed  by  ice,  produce  may,  on  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  be  shipped  there  when  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  ready  means  of  forwarding  it  to  Europe. 
"  Thus  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  through  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  port  of  Halifax  (about  150  miles),  the  entire 
length  of  1 400  miles,  both  by  the  southern  route  through  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  by  the  northern  route  by  Trois  Pistoles, 
is  for  a  great  part  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  remainder 
will  shortly  be  commenced  under  highly  favourable  auspices, — 
the  immediate  prosecution  of  that  portion  through  Nova 
Scotia  being  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  government 
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"  of  that  province,  whose  future  interests  are  so  largely  compro- 
"  raised  in  the  speedy  and  perfect  completion  of  the  project  as 
"  to  ensure  their  best  and  strenuous  efforts  for  its  early 
11  accomplishment." 

Sufficient  therefore  has  been  shewn  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  relied  implicitly  for  the  realization  of  their 
estimate  of  through  traffic  upon  having  three  ports  in  the 
Atlantic  open  at  all  seasons,  viz.  Halifax,  St.  John's,  and 
Portland,  whereas  they  have  as  yet  only  access  to  one,  and  that 
the  worst  of  the  three,  and  being  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  subjects  them  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  foreign  custom 
house,  and,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  Crimean  War, 
cannot  be  used  for  any  military  or  political  purpose. 

They  further  contemplated  direct  access  to  all  the  ports  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  during  the  period  the  navigation  is  open,  to 
those  in  the  Bay  Chaleur,  Miramichi,  Richibucto,  Shediac, 
(for  Prince  Edward's  Island),  Bay  Verte,  and  Pictou ;  but  not 
one  of  those  ports  have  yet  been  reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
or  its  connections. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  vindicate  all  the  state- 
ments in  an  original  prospectus  of  a  railway  company  starting 
with  a  capital  of  nine  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  the  original  estimate  has  not  been 
exceeded  on  the  works  first  contemplated.  The  increase  arises 
solely  through  the  expenditure  on  branch  lines,  ferries,  and 
wharfage  accommodation  not  originally  contemplated,  and  by 
the  accumulation  of  interest  paid  on  capital  before  the  line  could 
be  brought  into  working  order.  The  nett  local  traffic  was  esti- 
mated at  £.460,000  a  year,  the  gross  local  traffic  has  reached  the 
rate  of  £.620,000  a  year.  The  working  expenses  have  exceeded 
the  estimate,  but  then  they  were  based  upon  assumed  earnings  of 
£.1,479,660,  which  were  supposed  would  arise  on  the  railways 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  being  completed  simul- 
taneously wTith  the  Grand  Trunk  ;  but  which  has  not  been  done  ; 
but  independent  of  this  cause,  Canada  suffered  severely  from 
three  successive  bad  harvests.     The  Great  Western  of  Canada, 
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which  at  one  time  paid  a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  has  not 
been  able  to  pay  any  dividend  at  all  for  the  last  year.  Then 
again  the  severe  competition  of  the  lines  diverging  into  the 
United  States, — one  of  them  having  carried  competition  to  such 
a  ruinous  extent  that  its  affairs  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  want 
of  "back  loading"  to  the  West,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  increased  connection  with  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  has  also 
tended  greatly  to  swell  the  working  expenses  as  compared  with 
the  receipts. 

Captain  Galton  of  the  Eailway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  his  report  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  Eailways 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  says,  "  The  line  of  Canadian 
"  Eailways  which  since  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eail- 
"  way,  has  assumed  considerable  importance.  This  line  com- 
"  mences  with  the  Great  Western  of  Canada  at  Detroit,  and 
"  passing  through  Toronto,  is  continued  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
"  Eailway,  which,  when  the  Victoria  Bridge  shall  have  been 
"  completed,  will  afford  an  uninterrupted  line  of  communication 
"  through  Montreal  to  Quebec,  and  to  Portland  in  the  State  of 
"  Maine.  But  it  cannot  be  considered  that  this  line  of  communi- 
"  cation  is  completed,  or  that  a  proper  outlet  has  been  afforded  to 
"  the  trade  of  the  British  North  American  possessions,  until  the 
"  line  of  railway  through  Canada  shall  have  been  continued  on  to 
"  Halifax." 

The  Gra.nd  Trunk  Eailway  Company  have  not  only  to  contend 
against  the  want  of  better  access  to  the  Atlantic,  and  against  the 
severe  competition  of  the  railways  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  but  against  subsidies  of  £.270,000  a  year,  given  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  steamers  running  to  the  ports  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  Those  subsidies  and  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
United  States  for  carrying  the  Canadian  mails  over  their 
railways,  being  equivalent  to  4  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
£.7,000,000,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eailway  Company,  when  we  exclude  the  amount  lent  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

There  has,  within  a  recent  period,  been  expended  in  Canada, 
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upwards  of  £.30,000,000  sterling,  in  improving  the  channel  of 
communication  through  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Canadian  people  feeling  the  injury  done  to  their  public  works  by 
the  Imperial  subsidies  given  to  the  Cunard  steamers  running  to 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,*they  represented  this  injury 
to,  and  obtained  a  pledge  from  the  Imperial  Government,  that  the 
Cunard  contract  would  not  be  renewed  witbout  the  interests  of 
Canada  being  duly  considered :  but  this  pledge  was  broken  by  the 
Government  and  the  Cunard  contract  renewed  without  any  notice 
being  given  to  Canada; — but  this  was  not  all,  for  to  a  joint  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Governments  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  a  subsidy  of  £.00,000 
a  year  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  military  stores,  and  troops 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  which  subsidy  would  not  only 
have  secured  the  completion  of  that  railway,  but  would  have 
saved  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually  in  the  Imperial 
Military  and  Postal  Service  with  British  North  America — a 
distinct  refusal  was  given  :  but  that  was  not  all — the  refusal  was 
given  on  the  24th  of  December,  1858 ;  and  in  the  following 
month  of  January,  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  Mr.  Gait,  the 
Financial  Minister  of  Canada,  a  further  subsidy  of  £.78,000 
was  promised  to  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  Gal  way  to  New 
York  and  Boston ;  and  in  the  following  month  of  April  a  contract 
to  that  effect  was  signed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the 
face  of  a  joint  address  from  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
Canada  to  Her  Majesty,  protesting  against  it. 

Canada,  to  protect  her  trade  and  public  works  against  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  Cunard  subsidy,  had  felt  herself  compelled 
to  pay  £.50,000  a  year  to  a  line  of  steamers  running  between 
Quebec  and  Liverpool;  but  on  the  further  subsidy  to  the  Gal  way 
Company  being  given  by  the  Imperial  Government,  Canada  was 
compelled  to  raise  hers  to  £.100,000  a  year.  Judge  Haliburton 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Nobody  but  an  Irishman 
"  would  have  thought  of  running  a  line  of  steamers  from  Ireland 
"  past  the  British  North  American  Provinces ; "  but  we  might 
with  greater  force  say,  that  nobody  but  Englishmen  would  have 
thought  of  giving  them  £.270,000  a  year  for  doing  so.      The 
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Special  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  in  describing  New  Brunswick 
the  other  day,  wrote  as  follows : — 

11  Every  one  on  board  seemed  much  impressed  by  the  wild 
"  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  and  every  one  asked  the  question,  which 
"  no  one  could  answer,  '  Why  are  not  emigrants  .brought  here  ?' 
"  The  three  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
"  Prince  Edward's  Island,  comprise  in  all  an  extent  of  country 
"  capable  of  supporting  some  10,000,000,  or  even  20,000,000 
"  people.  The  united  population  of  all  these  is  much  short  of 
11  500,000.  Abounding  in  the  most  magnificent  harbours  and 
m  rivers,  with  fisheries  second  only  in  value  to  those  of  New- 
"  foundland ;  with  almost  boundless  mineral  resources  in  coal, 
"  iron,  copper  and  plumbago ;  with  land  of  the  richest  description 
"  to  be  had  almost  for  asking,  and  with  a  demand  for  labour 
"  which  is  almost  greater  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
"  world,  who  can  solve  the  problem  why  it  is  that  emigrants  do 
"  not  settle  here  ?  The  Home  Government  must  be  to  blame 
"  for  not  directing  their  attention  in  this  matter  to  lands  like 
"  these — for  not  holding  out  some  inducements  to  the  thousands 
"  of  colonists  who  yearly  leave  England  for  the  Far  West  to 
"  pause  before  they  rush  into  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
"  either  gain  a  wretched  livelihood  as  farm  'helps,'  or  perish 
"  outright  in  the  attempt  to  drain  a  pestilential  marsh  which  has 
"  been  sold  to  them  by  some  smart  agent  as  a  good  farm.  If 
■  emigrants  could  only  know  what  they  have  to  undergo  in 
"  coming  to  America — above  all,  Irish  emigrants,  whose  very 
"  names  are  hated  by  the  Americans  ;  if  they  could  only  be 
"  made  aware  of  the  immeasurable  advantages  held  out  to 
"  colonists  settling  in  these  provinces,  there  might  be  hope  of 
11  their  becoming  great,  wealthy,  and  powerful  States,  even  in 
"  our  own  time.  But  in  England,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
"  Brunswick  are  to  emigrants  almost  as  unknown  as  Mesopota- 
"  mia  or  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  in  this  ignorance 
"  the  Government  seem  quite  content  to  let  them  remain. 

"  The  popular  impression  regarding  them  seems  to  be  that 
"  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  much  akin  to  Labrador — 
"  merely  wild  rocks,  surrounded  by  icebergs  during  three-fourths 
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of  the   year.     Thus  since   1847   the   total   number   of  new 
colonists  who  have  arrived  here  has  been  short  of  20,000,  while 
to  keep  pace  with  the  urgent  demand  for  labour  in  all  parts  of 
the  province,  scarcely  50,000  yearly  would  be  sufficient.     It  is 
surely  quite  within  the  sphere  of  the  Home  Government  to  see 
that  information  of  this  kind  be  widely  diffused,  as  it  certainly 
should  be  its  duty  to  put  the  mass  of  thoughtless  emigrants 
who  flock  to  America  on  their  guard  against  the  schemes  of 
Yankee  agents,  to  which  thousands  yearly  fall  victims. 
"  Prince  Edward's  Island,  I  am  told,  is  even  more  fertile  than 
New  Brunswick.     In  both  places  land   may   be   bought  for 
about  4s.    Qd.  an  acre,  and  the  payment  even  of  this  small 
sum  spread  over  a  long  term  of  years.     Yet   only   a   small 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  settle  in  New  Brunswick  ever 
take  to  farming.     They  generally  go  into  the  lumber  trade, 
for  felling  the  pines  and  floating  them  down  the  stream  on 
rafts  yields  the  quickest  return,  though  nothing  like  the  profit 
that  may  be  gained  from  farming.     Persons  in  England  are  apt 
to  associate  a  soil  covered  with  pine-trees  with  the  thin,  stoney 
hills,  from  which  the  Scotch  fir  wrings  a  precarious  existence. 
But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  luxuriant  Canadian 
pine  and  a  Scotch  fir  as  there  is  between  a  myrtle  and  an  oak. 
For  farm  labourers,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  how 
a  virgin  soil  should  be  treated,  and  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  for  a  few  years,  no  place,  I  believe,  offers  such  induce- 
ments as  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's    Island.     If 
those  who  come  here  have  a  little  capital,  say  £.50  or  £.00,  of 
course,  so  much  the  better ;    but  even  those  who  only  bring 
their  labour  are  certain  of  getting  a  good  living,  and,  by  the 
exertion  of  that  industry  and  frugality  which  are  necessary  all 
over  the  world,  may  well  look  forward  in  the  course  of  time 
to  competence.     Nature,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  done  everything 
for  this  country — man  nothing  ;    and  for  want  of  settlers  to 
clear  the  land  and  fell  the  trees,  even  the  capital  of  the  province, 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Fredericton,    is   hemmed    in    by   a 
forest  so  primitive  and  wild  as  still  to  harbour  bears,  deer,  and 
wolves  on  the  very  confines  of  the  city.     The  provinces  will, 
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"  indeed,  have  reason  to  bless  the  visit  of  the  Prince,  if  it  only 
"  sufficiently  directs  attention  to  these  colonies  to  gain  them 
"  that  of  which,  above  all  other  things,  they  stand  so  much 
"  in  need — some  hardy  young  emigrants,  whether  men  or 
"  women.  For  Irish  settlers  New  Brunswick  is,  above  all  others, 
"  the  place;  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  in 
"  St.  John's  are  from  the  sister  island,  and  all  seem  to  be  doing 
"  remarkably  well." 

These  are  the  countries  past  which  the  Imperial  Government 
by  their  bounties  pertinaciously  direct  the  trade  and  emigration 
of  the  mother  country  to  the  United  States.  It  is  positively 
sickening  to  glance  over  the  returns  of  the  course  of  trade 
between  the  British  North  American  Provinces  and  see  how 
completely  their  interests  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  home 
Government.  The  aggregate  of  the  trade  between  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  joining  on  to  one  another,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  by  their  different  productions  for  an  inter- 
change of  commodities,  amounts  only  to  £.500,000  a  year,  whilst 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  amounts  to  £.10,000,000. 
And  of  what  is  this  ten  millions  composed  ?  Not  one-fifth  of  it 
either  the  native  production  of  the  United  States  exported  into 
the  British  Provinces  or  the  produce  of  the  British  Provinces 
imported  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  but  it  consists 
of  breadstuffs  and  timber  grown  in  Canada,  which  passes  through 
the  United  States  for  consumption  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  of 
British  manufactures  and  West  India  produce  passing  through 
the  United  States  to  Canada  ;  and  of  fish  and  timber  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  United  States,  for  re-shipment 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
should  not  at  least  equal  their  trade  with  the  United  States, 
were  their  system  of  railways  connected  with  one  another. 

But  can  any  one  at  present  doubt  the  causes  which  prevent 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  fulfilling  the  representations 
originally  made  ?  Shut  out  from  the  main  source  relied  upon 
for  the  through  traffic  by  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  Government 
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fulfilling  their  pledge  with  respect  to  the  line  to  Halifax  and  St. 
John  ;  subjected  to  a  severe  competition  by  the  railways  of  the 
United  States ;  fostered  by  bounties  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Trunk ;  suffering  as 
Canada  did  from  three  successive  bad  harvests,  and  an  inefficient 
rolling  stock  even  for  working  the  present  traffic,  are  causes  too 
manifest  to  require  further  elucidation. 

Canada  had  not  only  fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1852,  (when  they  gave 
the  pledge  to  guarantee  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Bail  way,)  by 
taking  upon  herself  a  portion  of  the  military  expenses  theretofore 
borne  by  the  British  Treasury,  and  constructed  a  railway  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  but  she  had  made  110  miles  of  the  line 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  a  line  from  Montreal  to  the 
port  of  Lake  Huron. 

Time  was  when  pledges  given  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
her  Colonies  would  have  been  held  as  sacredly  binding ;  but  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  do  not  indulge  themselves  in 
the  dignity  of  insurrection,  and  therefore  Imperial  pledges,  it  is 
supposed,  may  be  broken  with  impunity,  But  "  the  pitcher 
"  went  once  too  often  to  the  well ;"  a  dangerous  feeling  has  been 
evoked  in  Canada  through  these  repeated  violations  of  good  faitb 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  which  can  only  be  allayed  by 
a  return  to  a  strict  principle  of  justice  towards  her  on  the 
question  of  postal  subsidies 

But  the  prosperity  and  the  welfare  of  British  North  America 
seriously  concerns  the  people  of  this  country ;  for  upwards  of 
£.50,000,000  of  their  securities  are  held  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  takes  half  the  revenue  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  to  pay  / 
the  interest  on  her  railway  bonds ;  for  she,  unaided  by  imperial 
assistance,  has,  besides  a  railway  to  Windsor,  made  sixty  miles 
of  the  line  towards  Quebec.  She  cannot  raise  her  tariff,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon.  She  can 
only  increase  her  revenue  by  increasing  her  population,  and 
making  her  railways  remunerative,  but  which  they  cannot  be 
until    connected    with    New    Brunswick    and    Canada.      New 
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Brunswick  is  in  the  same  position  as  Nova  Scotia ;  for  she, 
unaided,  has  made  110  miles  of  the  railway  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  but  which  cannot  become  remunerative  until  connected 
with  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  Canada  has  gone  to  the 
very  verge  of  prudence  in  the  aid  she  has  extended  to  public 
works.  She  can  only  increase  her  revenue  by  making  those 
works  remunerative,  and  by  an  increase  of  her  population.  But 
the  whole  course  of  trade  and  emigration  has  been  studiously  and 
pertinaciously  directed  by  the  Home  Government  past  the  pro- 
vinces of  British  North  America  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  first,  therefore,  and  most  essential  consideration 
must  be  the  entire  reversal  of  that  policy,  as  far  as  it  can 
possibly  be  carried  out.  The  people  of  Canada,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  interest  on  £.3,000,000  of  debentures,  lent 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  an  increase  of  taxation  on  their  imports,  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Roebuck  were  loud  in  their  remon- 
strance against  what  they  called  "  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
"  protection."  In  fact,  they  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Home 
Government  to  coerce  Canada  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
fresh  from  his  negotiations  for  the  Galway  subsidy,  should  have 
been  a  little  more  consistent ;  for  Canada  naturally  thinks  that 
the  principle  of  free  trade  is  not  confined  to  Sheffield  blades. 

Canada  possesses  more  miles  of  railway,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
local  traffic,  therefore,  can  do  little  more  than  pay  the  working 
expenses  of  the  whole  line  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  proper  development  of  the  through 
traffic  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  share  and  bondholders 
must  look  for  their  dividends.  With  a  Managing  Director  of 
great  ability  on  the  spot — with  a  Board  of  Directors  in  London, 
composed  of  members  of  the  most  eminent  monied  firms  in 
Europe — have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  this  head.  We 
are  not  appealing  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  share  and 
bondholders  to  incur  further  expenditure,  but  that  they  should 
demand  that  others  shall  do  their  duty,  and  act  justly.  In  1852, 
when  the  Imperial  Government  gave  the  pledge  of  the  guarantee 
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to  the  line  between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  the  line  would  then 
have  cost  £.5,000,000.  The  Grand  Trunk  have  made  110 
miles  of  that  line,  and  expended  not  less  than  £.800,000  upon 
it.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  made  170  miles  more, 
and  have  expended  £.1,200,000  upon  it,  whilst  the  Imperial 
Government  have  not  yet  contributed  a  shilling.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  remain  to  be  made — £.3,000,000 
will  complete  it.  To  this  end,  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  in  addition  to  a  most  liberal  grant  of  land, 
have  agreed  to  give  £.60,000  a  year  in  perpetuity.  Insist 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  doing  the  remainder,  as  a 
fulfilment  of  one  moiety  of  their  pledge  of  assistance,  so 
repeatedly  offered. 

And  as  the  Cunard  and  Gal  way  contracts  cannot  be  broken, 
claim  from  the  Imperial  Government,  as  a  measure  of  simple 
justice,  the  same  amount  of  assistance  to  steamers,  running  to 
the  ports  of  British  North  America,  that  is  given  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  those  running  to  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  British  North  America  say  of  the  Imperial 
Government — "  True,  you  have  given  us  a  representative 
11  Government,  but  you  have  denied  us  a  seat  in  the  National 
"  Councils,  and  that  while  you  have  retained  the  exclusive 
"  power  of  declaring  war  or  making  peace  upon  our  territory, 
"  you  have  failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  by  which  Imperial 
"  assistance  could  be  given  to  us  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  ; 
11  you  studiously  and  pertinaciously  by  your  bounties  direct  the 
"  trade  and  emigration  of  Europe  past  us  to  the  territories  of 
"  the  United  States."  That  you  give  us  the  shadow,  and  on 
the  one  hand  exclude  us  from  your  councils  on  questions  of  the 
most  vital  political  policy  which  concerns  us  equally  with 
yourselves,  and  on  the  other  give  the  material  substance  to  the 
United  States.     You 

"  Rob  us  of  that  which  not  enriches  you, 
"  But  makes  us  poor  indeed," 

and  by  that  means  render   our   representative    Government  a 
"  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Howe,  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  on 
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"  The  Organisation  of  the  Empire,"  is  worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold : — 

"  Now,  all  Europe  is  arming.  They  preach  day  by  day  that 
"  colonies  are  a  burthen  to  the  mother  country.  The  reign  of 
"  peace,  of  universal  brotherhood,  may  come.  Should  it  not, 
"  and  should  Republican  America  throw  herself  into  the 
"  contest  against  England,  when  engaged  with  other  Powers, 
"  as  she  did  in  1812,  what  then  would  be  England's  position, 
"  should  the  noble  provinces  of  North  America  have  been  flung 
"  away,  for  want  of  a  little  foresight  and  common  sense  ? 

"  The  power  of  the  Republic  would  be  broken  if  one  half  of  the 
"  continent  maintained  its  allegiance.  But,  if  that  were  thrown 
"  into  the  other  scale,  what  then?  Fancy  the  stars  and  stripes 
"  floating  over  our  six  thousand  vessels  ;  fancy  five  hundred 
"  thousand  hardy  North  Americans,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
"  a  defiant  attitude ;  fancy  half  a  continent  with  its  noble  harbours 
"  and  5000  miles  of  sea  coast,  with  all  its  fisheries,  coal-mines, 
"  and  timber  gone.  Fancy  the  dockyards  and  depots  and  arsenals 
"  of  the  enemy  advanced  1000  miles  nearer  to  England.  Oh  ! 
"  Sir,  I  have  turned  with  disgust  from  the  eternal  gabble  about 
"  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when  I  have  thought  how 
"  lightly  British  Statesmen  seem  to  value  the  power  that  can 
'*  alone  balance  their  only  commercial  rival.  One  subsidy  to 
"  some  petty  European  potentate  has  often  cost  more  than  all 
"  our  railroads  would  have  cost;  and  yet  they  would  have 
11  developed  our  resources  in  peace  and  formed  our  best  security 
"  in  time  of  war.  A  single  war  with  half  this  continent  added 
"  £.120,000,000  to  the  National  Debt  of  England.  What  would 
"  a  war  with  the  whole  of  it  cost?  And  yet  these  provinces  are 
"  so  lightly  valued  that  a  loan  for  public  improvements  cannot  be 
"  guaranteed,  or  a  single  seat  in  the  National  Councils  yielded, 
"  to  preserve  them.  Sir,  whatever  others  may  think,  I  pause  in 
"  the  presence  of  the  great  peril  which  I  foresee.  I  pray  to 
"  God  that  it  may  be  averted. 

"  Here,  Sir,  is  work  for  the  highest  intellects — for  the  purest 
"  patriots  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  is  a  subject 
"  worthy   of  the    consideration    of  the   largest-minded    British 
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"  statesman  now  figuring  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  In 
"  presence  of  this  great  theme,  how  our  little  squabbles  sink 
"  into  insignificance,  as  the  witches'  cauldron  vanishes  from 
"  Macbeth  !  How  insignificant  are  many  of  the  topics  which 
11  they  debate  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  compared  with  this  ! 
11  I  have  seen  night  after  night  wasted  while  both  Houses 
"  discussed  the  grave  question,  whether  or  not  a  Jew  should  sit 
"  in  the  House  of  Commons— a  question  that  it  would  not  take 
"  five  minutes  to  decide  in  any  Legislature,  from  Canada  to 
"  California. 

"  How  often  have  I  said  to  myself,  I  wonder  if  it  ever  enters 
"  into  the  heads  of  those  Noble  Lords  and  erudite  Commoners, 
"  who  are  so  busy  with  this  Jew,  that  there  are  two  millions  and 
11  a  half  of  Christians  in  British  America  who  have  no  repre- 
"  sentative  in  either  House  ?  A  little  consideration  given  to 
"  that  subject,  I  have  thought,  would  not  be  a  waste  of  time. 
11  When  I  have  seen  them  quibbling  with  the  great  questions 
"  of  a  surplus  population,  mendicity,  and  crime,  I  have  asked 
"  myself,  Do  these  men  know  that  there  is — within  the 
11  boundaries  of  the  empire,  within  ten  days'  sail  of  England — 
"  employment  for  all,  freehold  estates  for  all,  with  scarcely  a 
"  provocative  to  crime  ?  I  have  often  thought,  Sir,  how  powerful 
11  this  empire  might  be  made — how  prosperous  in  peace,  how 
"  invincible  in  war — if  the  statesmen  of  England  would  set 
"  about  its  organization,  and  draw  to  a  common  centre  the  high 
"  intellects  which  it  contains. 

"  With  our  maritime  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  with 
"  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  ;  with  the  industrial  capacity 
M  and  physical  resources  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
"  people  to  rely  on  ;  what  might  not  this  empire  become  if  its 
"  intellectual  resources  were  combined  for  its  government  and 
"  preservation?  If  the  whole  population  were  united  by  com- 
"  mon  interests,  no  power  on  earth  ever  wielded  means  so  vast 
11  or  influence  so  irresistible.  But  let  the  statesmen  of  England 
"  slumber  and  sleep  over  the  field  of  enterprise  winch  lies 
"  around,  let  them  be  deluded  by  economists  who  despise 
"  colonists,  or  by  fanatics  who   preach  peace  at  any  price  with 
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foreign  despots,  while  no  provision  is  made  to  draw  around  the 
throne  the  hearts  of  millions  predisposed  to  loyalty  and  affection, 
and  the  results  we  may  surely  calculate.  Should  the  other  half 
of  this  continent  be  lost  for  the  want  of  forethought  and  sound 
knowledge,  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  old  homestead. 
'  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness '  will  rest  upon  the  abodes  of 
our  fathers ;  the  free  soil  of  England  will  not  be  long  un- 
profaned,  and  the  gratitude  of  Turks  and  the  friendship  of 
Austrians  or  Republic  Americans  will  form  but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  hearts  and  hands  that  have  been  flung  away." 
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